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THE COLLEGE BY POST, 


By Alice A. E. Martin. 

“ Knowing ourselves, our work, our task so great, 

Our time so brief, ’tis clear if we refuse 
The means so limited, the tools so rude, 

To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 

And we shall fade, and leave our task undone.” 

Robert Browning \ 

These words, chosen for the second motto of The College 
by Post, briefly and emphatically declare its purpose. Many 
readers of the Parents' Review must be familiar with the so 
to speak travelling university, whose star rose in the year 
1 88 1 on a few obscure and scattered students eagerly desirous 
of guidance and help in their self-sought studies. Mrs. Ashley 
Carus- Wilson {nee Mary L. G. Petrie) was at that date an 
ardent young student just entering upon a brilliant career 
at the University of London. At the request of a friend, she 
did not hesitate to offer help to these other girls, whose hopes 
of further educational advantages were over, but at once 
began to correspond with them. The need was a very real 
one, and as the work became known Miss Petrie received 
letters from all parts of the country, asking for the proffered 
assistance. Associating others with herself in the scheme, 
thus suddenly begun, she was able to organize several 
informal classes, with lectures by post, hints for study, use 
of books, etc., which gradually developed into a college, 
holding a place midway between correspondence classes for 
public examinations and private reading clubs ; a college, 
bright with the personality of its founder — a woman who 
helped other women — for those who love knowledge, and who 
“ study for study’s own sake.” 

“We do not,” she says, “prepare for public examinations 
01 give a regular education. This would bring us into unfair 
competition with professional schemes of instruction. We 
do aim at supplementing such education by guiding girls 
^hose school-room days are over into the right road in 
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carrying out their resolutions not to waste their time befo 
the actual work of life begins ; by supplying in our rules uT 
< nius t ’ that is so different in its results from the ‘ may ’ Q f t }^ 
solitary student; by giving them companionship i n stud ® 
that they are not depressed by the thought that no one kno w ° 
or cares whether they read regularly or not. We want th-ni 
to acquire not set quantities of useful information, but habit 
of method and of mental discipline, which will enable them 
to do well whatever part in the work of the world happens to 
fall to their lot. We want them to feel what culture means 
and how it may be striven for; to ‘aim at the highest’ in 
their reading as in all else, and so to appreciate that highest 
that they turn instinctively from the mass of writing, poor in 
style, uncertain in principle, and unwholesome in tone, which 
lies in their path.” And again, with reference to order and 
method, she says, when writing to her students, “ ‘ But,’ say 
some of you, ‘ such extreme neatness would be a great bother. 
I like to have my things well mixed up, and they are so few 
that it cannot inconvenience me seriously. Besides, it is 
only the stupid people who have minds small enough to 
attend to such trifles. Clever, original people are always 
untidy.’ Now, most candid objector, let me assure you that 
this would save far more ‘bother’ than it gave; and that 
however it may be now, you will doubtless ere long have the 
charge of many things. Nearly every woman has some 
time in her life to play the housekeeper, and learning to 
be orderly then would be as vain as beginning the multi- 
plication table when you are entrusted with the family 
accounts. Moreover, if there are a few clever and untidy 
people, there are a great many untidy people who are not in 
the least clever. A great mind loves nature, and feels what 
is beautiiul more, not less, than others ; and where is there 
beauty or nature without order r The Greek word for the 
universe expresses the perfect order and wondrous arrange- 
ment of creation. Ihis was what struck the Greeks most in 
the works of God, and they have left us grander monuments 
of genius than any other people.” 

She tells us that she had as little thought of founding a 
college as she had of producing the “ first book 
childhood’s literary dreams, when she began to shape t e 
Chronological Scripture Cycle (“Clews to Holy Wrlt ’ 
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Hodder & Stoughton, price 3s. 6d.) “ We have never departed 
from our fundamental principle that every student should 
be, first of all, a systematic reader of Iloly Writ ; and, as 
other organizations to aid secular study have grown up, this 
part of our scheme has been more and more emphasized, and 
has become the characteristic feature of our college.” Could 
a more effectual safeguard for study and reading be proposed ? 
Here all is brought first to “ the test of the Bible, studying 
it, not only as our guide to the next world, but as our 
highest wisdom for this world. Thus we see more and more 
how the widened thought and knowledge of the day is not 
only in harmony with it, but often anticipated by it. And 
we study not only the Bible, but all other books in a spirit 
of prayer. Every good gift is from the Father of Lights, all 
wisdom is summed up in Christ, and given to us through 
the Holy Spirit When God has spoken to us in the Bible, 
and we have spoken to Him in prayer, we are clad in a 
twofold armour. We may read what we like— what we can , 
for much that the world applauds will have lost its charm ; 
much that the world deems deep will seem shallow, and all 
that is good and true will lead us back once more to Him who 
is all goodness and all truth, even our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who that has laid aside his own modes of thought 
(1 Cor. viii. 2, 3j and studied the voice of prophecy as it fore- 
tells with ever clearer note the life and character of the 
Incarnate Son of God on earth, will not presently bow his 
head and worship Him who “was made human that we 
might be made divine,” as he sees emerge from those Old 
Testament writings one who spake as never man spake, 
who has irradiated the valley of the shadow of death, con- 
quering for ever with His own weapon the great accuser of 
souls ? Standing anew on the threshold of the New Testament, 
will he not recognize, if he has failed to do so before, the 
Almighty Christ, for “to Him bear all the prophets witness.” 

“ VVe11 ma y we remove the shoes from our feet ; the place 
where we stand is holy ground. No miracle which Christ 
wrought so unmistakably set on Him the seal of God, as 
the convergence of the thousand lines of prophecy in Him, 
as one burning focal point of dazzling glory." 

We are convinced that the assiduous study of the many 
ooks of Scripture, in such a scheme as is set before us with 
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• the Chronological Scripture Cycle, would 

much simplicity m t [n the formation of character, 

be the most power u ^ Qf nQt ]ess than three years. 

The course propose hour or even half-an-hour daily 

and all who could g , £ that inst ead of there being no time, 
to this study, 7 re time for other duties, for the manage- 

there would be easier, and the power to resist 

ment of time wou . . rreate r. It is not cleverness which 

continuous the cultivated mind will find the 

,s needed h , js perseverance, the one royal 

to true teaming; we must give ourselves wholly to it. 

10 U ve redeemed the time that such study demands from 
th “ SMnt in fruitless speculation, when we too often seek to 

reconcile the irreconcilable, we should find that many o our 

difficulties would wholly disappear and on others much light 
would fall, whilst a sounder judgment would be ours. We 
should be ready to give our children the truth ot God, not 
to ask them to believe this or that doctrine of ours, but to 
bring them to our God. It is for lack of such truth that 
many are now telling us they know not what to believe. 

A more valuable book than “Clews to Holy Writ,” to be 
put into the hands of a boy or girl of sixteen, could not be. 
Here they learn from the first to judge of the Scripture 
writings by the object of the writer “ to give an intelligible 
account of God’s relation to the world and to man.” They 
will see that “ the enlightenment which enables men to 
apprehend God and spiritual truth has no necessary con- 
nection with scientific attainments. Had inspired men 
introduced into their writings information which anticipated 
the discoveries of science, their state of mind would be 
inconceivable, and revelation would be a source of confusion. 
There is no evidence that inspired men were in advance 
of their age in the knowledge of physical facts and law. And 
plainly, had they been supernaturally instructed in physical 
knowledge they would so far have been unintelligible to 
those to whom they spoke. No doubt, on the other hand, 
their knowledge of God reacted upon the entire contents 
of theii minds, and they thus presented accounts purified by 
their conception of what was worthy of the supreme God 
they worshipped.” 

The eternal verities and the largeness of God’s purpose 
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are opposed to any one-sided view of the truth, which is at 
once a mystery and a revelation. God’s words cannot change, 
but our power of entering into their meaning does change! 
The child of time graduates for the manhood of eternity. 
As well might we exchange the light of the moon for the 
flickering earth-lights below, as accept any half-truth in 
place of God's revelation of Himself. 

“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 
hor self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

“ Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring : 

J hese attain the mighty life you see.” 

Mat them Arnold. 

Hr. Martineau has well said that u Apart from God we lose 
all our proportions ; like the stones of the arch without their 
key, know not our place, but scramble into a level equality 
of ruin. And whoever sees the unloveliness of egotism and 
arrogance, and shrinks from the danger of them, must press 
close upon Him who holds us together, giving a use to each 
and a form of beauty to us all. He who ceases to kneel 
before the Divine wisdom, soon talks superciliously of the 
human, and ends with the worship of his own.” 

Many of us know Edward Irving’s “ Orations for the 
Oracles of God ” ; but it may not be amiss to quote a short 
passage from them here : “ Oh ! if books had but tongues to 
speak their wrongs, then might this Book well exclaim, Hear, 
O heavens ! and give ear, O earth ! I came from the love 
and embrace of God, and mute nature did me rightful 
homage. To man I came, and my words were to the children 
of men. I disclosed to you the mysteries of the hereafter, 
and the secrets of the throne of God ; I set open to you the 
gates of salvation, and the way of eternal life, heretofore 
unknown ; nothing in heaven did I withhold from your hope 
and ambition, and upon your earthly lot I poured the full 
horn of Divine providence and consolation. But ye requited 
me with no welcome, ye held no festivity on my arrival ; 
ye sequester me from happiness and heroism, closeting me 
with sickness and infirmity ; ye make not of me, nor use 
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. . ^ and prudence, but press me 

,„ e for your guide to w ‘ s ° itUdr avv me to a mere corner 

into your list ye set me at nought, and utterly 

Of your time, and some o y of the knowledge of 

disregard me I co * v f company, and desired to dive 

God : angels deligh tea place maste rs over me> 

into my secrets; oui y . \ Une a nd dogmatism of men, and 
subjecting me to the > V ^ learning . X came not to be 

tutoring me m youi speak welfare to you and to 

silent in your dw ^S ; o rule> a „d my throne to set up in 

r r het!s r : f men. Mine ancient re = 

Z!« ^yoTha'd emenlined me 1 should have possessed you 

of the peace which 1 had with God. 

Do we not need to grasp the Scripture message in its 
entirety, to throw ourselves into the deep central current 
of the Bible, to step down into the mighty river of life, that 
we may become one with that Life, even Christ Himself r 
Is it not thus and thus only that the desire for life, more life, 
can be adequately met? We may not starve our spiritual 
nor our intellectual life any more than we may starve our 
physical life: to do so is to frustrate the purpose of God, 
who has abundantly provided for our intellectual and spiritual 
beings in the gift of llis own Spirit, from Whom and of 
Whom alone we receive wisdom and knowledge. Does this 
make no demand on us ? It demands humility and chastity 
of intellect, humility and chastity of heart : with these, there 
are no limitations to the Gospel of life, the life of the God- 
Man within us. 

“There is nothing so powerful in nature as life. A growing 
tree splits the rock or knocks out the solid masonry of the 
wall by which it is enclosed too tightly ; a seed in its germi- 
nation pushes aside a stone, and a crop of tender mushrooms 
growing under a pavement have been known to lift it up 
bodily. And if life even in its feeblest forms can do such 
wonderful things, what may not be expected from life in its 
highest form r from the Word of God, which liveth and 
endureth for ever r from the working in men’s hearts (anti 
minds), and in the world of that kingdom of heaven, which 
amid the moving of all earthly things cannot be moved r 
{Hugh Macmillan .) 
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Living thought and leisure for growth, these are the gifts 
that the children ask; these are the gifts that the Father 
provides. What of the whirl and the unrest ? what of our 
Sunday to-day? what of the knowledge, so called, which 
recognises no Supreme Intelligence, widely diffused by the— 

“ Rongh and ready man, who writes apace, 

Reads somewhat seldomer, thinks, perhaps, even less?” 

We may not offend one of these little ones. We must 
guard their inheritance for them. What we are that will our 
children be. They come to us full of wondrous possibilities; 
it is for us, by the habits of our own lives, and by our daily 
intercourse to close or keep open the gates of spiritual 
enlightment and intellectual culture, without which they must 
fall far short of that vvhereunto God has appointed them. 

To resume after what is apparently a long digression, 
but really is an effort to emphasize the main teaching of the 
College by Post — after her marriage, though still retaining the 
position of president, Mrs. Carus Wilson formally transferred 
the working machinery of the College by Post to our most 
able Vice-President, Miss Elsie Waller, daughter of the Rev. 
C. FI. Waller, D.D., Principal of St. John’s Theological College, 
at Highbury, who, gathering up the threads of the work 
with alacrity, mastered its details, and is now giving anew, 
fresh thought and power to the whole organization. This 
second home is both appropriate and picturesque. St. John’s 
College has two quadrangles, with pleasant grass plots 
below, and the old-fashioned garden with its plain trees and 
shrubs, contrasts happily with the deep-toned red of parts 
of the building. The small, but lofty chapel, the oaken 
dining-hall, and the library with its many volumes, all help 
to form a charming environment. 

All applications to be admitted, or for a copy of the rules, 
should be made (enclosing a stamped envelope) to Miss Elsie 
Waller. Students are only admitted early in January, May, 
ar >T September. Students may not be under sixteen years 
°f age, but there is no limit afterwards. The secular classes 
are for girls and women only, but there are three Chrono- 
logical Scripture Cycle Classes, open to young men, and 
conducted by clergymen. There are now 158 classes, i.e., 92 
° r C.S.C. study, 24 for other Scripture study, and 42 for 
V °L. Vin.—No. 4. t 
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"The last student entry was No. 4177, the 
Secular study. A ^ Two new classes are one for the 
last teacher No. 34 ^ ^ Eleme ntary Natural History Class, 
study of Fine Art, Brai n e type, is almost completed. 

“Clews to Holy ’ increasin g lending library for the use 
There is a sma , pers are issued at Christmastide 

of students. ‘ W , etters from the p residenti 

to the student , • Y Pres ident’s sister, Miss Petrie, 

the Vice.Pres.dent and th Kashmir . xhe influence 0 

„ ow a — ^ fnestimable. By this means the 
Pmsldenttl s shared her life as a daughter, wife, and mother 
w ,h her students, and the words that she nas addressed to 
them on these intense sides of human life, are bright with 
deep teaching and earnest inspiration. 

It may be well to add that I am no longer a member of 
the College by Post. In putting these few thoughts together 
I have been largely influenced by the wish to pass on to 
others thoughts which have been helpful to me, and to 
shew clearly that the Bible must be the foundation of all the 
§£ a dies. It is the most important, and so it is read fiist, and 
made a guide to all other learning. 
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[Continued from page 145). 


Ihe treatment of the feeble-minded, to use a French 
S2 S t h OUld b<i “"f “-P^ago g ic’.~ Iu other woTdt 

efforts if ’ft 6 ^ teacher must combine their 

efforts, if they would be successful in reclaiming these 

c 1 dren, who, if left to themselves, would surely gravitate 

towards the workhouse, the gaol, or the asylum. 

We will divide our subject of such treatment into four 
heads, for sake of convenience : — 

General and Medical. 

Intellectual. 

Exercise and Recreation. 

Moral and Religious. 
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and say a few words on each head. 


1 ) General and Medical. 

Di. Eangdon Down says that in his experience he meets 
with two great obstacles to success at starting. The first is, 
that the family medical adviser, through failing to recognise 
the gravity of the situation, encourages, in too many cases, 
the parents to hope that nature will put everything right in 
time. It is a common idea that with backward infants, some 
sort of crisis will occur when the child reaches the age of 
seven ; after that time, if there is no great improvement, it is 
said that at the age of 14 great things may be hoped for. It is 
true that these ages represent more or less the critical ages of 
dentition and adolescence, but these crises are times to be 
regarded with anxiety and met with care, rather than times 
when the mind will receive an awakening' and improvement 
may be expected. The fact is, that these cases cannot be 
taken in hand too soon ; no time should be lost, and to listen 
to such false encouragement is to throw away the only real 
hope that we possess. 


